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A valentine tray favor, made 

by Junior Red Cross members in 
Portland, Oregon, brings a happy 
smile to a little hospital patient. 


A Valentine 


Laura Elizabeth Richards 


O LITTLE loveliest lady mine, 

What shall ! send for your valentine? 
Summer and flowers are far away; 
Gloomy old winter is king today; 

Buds will not blow, and sun will not shine; 
What shall | do for a valentine? 


I’ve searched the gardens all through and through 
For a bud to tell of my love so true; 

But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 
And the snow beats down on my poor little head: 
So, little loveliest lady mine, 

Here is my heart for your valentine! 


(From Tirra Lirra, courtesy, Little, Brown and Co.) 
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The News in February 


THIS ISSUE Of the News brings you a great 
deal of “folklore.” 

The word “folklore” may be a big new word, 
a word for scholars, but don’t let that fact 
scare you! The meaning is as clear as singing 
“London Bridge,” or listening to stories of 
Uncle Remus or Paul Bunyan. 

This issue of the News tells you something 
about this folklore of ours, and introduces a 
few folk tales. The map cover drawn by Robert 
L. Pierce shows where some of the folklore in 
America began, and what groups of people 
brought those tales here. On page 10 you will 
find a fine article about folklore which was 
written by George Korson, editor of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Courier. He is an authority 
on folklore. 

We, in America, are particularly rich in the 
folklore of the many peoples who have come 
to make their homes in this country. By 
learning more about these people who settled 
in America, and about their folklore, we can 
better understand and appreciate the fine cul- 
tures they brought with them to this new land. 


Wealth aud Safety 


JUNIOR RED Cross members the world over 
are doing many things that will help them 
keep well. They know that in order to grow 
into strong men and women they must prac- 
tice the rules of health while they are young 
and growing. 

The American Juniors have many opportu- 
nities right in school to learn about nutrition, 
accident prevention, first aid, and how to swim 
and save lives. The American Red Cross has 
planned helpful courses for different age 
groups in all these subjects. Has your class 
enrolled in one of these courses? Your teacher 
will know how to get the information you need 
from your own local chapter, if you are eligible 
for a class. 


—Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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Yankee 


W:.. THE JENSENS had to move from Minne- 
apolis to a small town in Massachusetts, 
they were a very unhappy family. But Mr. 
Jensen was eager to accept the new position 
which his firm had offered him if he would 
make the change. 

Kristine, the blond pigtailed 10-year-old, 
was the most unhappy about the move. Her 
brother John was only 8 years old and the 
“baby,” Bootsie, was 6, so they did not have 
so many friends to part with. 

“Mother,” Kristine mourned, “I’ll never have 
such good friends again. I just can’t bear it, 
going so far away and leaving our house and 
the school.” 

Mrs. Jensen herself was sad. Her parents 
had come from Sweden when they were chil- 
dren, and all the relatives lived in Minnesota. 
It wasn’t easy to pull up roots and go to a 
small place in a new community. Besides, she 
had heard that the people in the East were 
not as friendly as Middle Westerners. 

Within a few weeks the Jensens had sold 
their house and furniture and started East 
in their car. They arrived in Annisquam, 
Massachusetts, on a foggy day to the doleful 
tune of the foghorn. 

Small Bootsie had never heard a foghorn, 
and it filled her with terror. The trees dripped 
with heavy fog and except for the foghorn, 
there was no other sound in the village. No 
people were to be seen on the narrow, twisted 
streets. The Jensens felt as lonely as if they 
were in a foreign land. 

Kristine sniffed the air and asked, “Dad, 
what is so queer about the air?” 

Mr. Jensen drove the car slowly. He was 
looking for the house his firm had succeeded 
in finding for him. Absent-mindedly he re- 
plied, “That smell is from the ocean not far 
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from here. Salt water, you know, has a sort 
of tang to it. Cape Ann is almost surrounded 
by water.” 

He drew up in front of a shabby square 
house badly in need of paint. Some of the 
shutters were missing and others were broken. 
The picket fence was gray with age. 

“Why are we stopping here?” Kristine de- 
manded. 

“This is the house.” Mr. Jensen’s voice was 
just too cheerful. His family knew that he 
was trying to make a joke out of a bad 
situation. 

“Pile out!” he ordered. 

“Oh no, Daddy! Not here!” Kristine’s 
voice rose in a shrill cry. She could not 
believe they were to live in this ramshackle 
house. 

Her mother’s eyes filled with tears, but she 
kept her lips firm and smiled stiffly at Kristine. 
“We were lucky, dear, to get a whole house 
to ourselves with the shortage of houses, you 
know.” 

“You bet we were lucky,” Mr. Jensen de- 
clared. “There wasn’t a thing to rent and this 
old house was offered cheap. I bought it so 
we would have a place to live. Now let’s hustle 
our baggage into the house and get settled.” 


RISTINE KNEW She would never forget that 
K first day in Annisquam. The old house 
had not been lived in for several years. It 
smelled damp and musty. The furniture was 
old, but not old enough to be attractive. The 
faded wallpaper and ceilings, the dingy, moth- 
eaten carpets tacked down on the floors, and 
the old-fashioned coal stove in the kitchen— 
all put a heavy silence on the Jensens. 

John soon learned how to pump the old par- 
lor organ, and its dismal groans and squeaks 
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added to the gloominess of the house. Some 
of the shutters had not been opened, and the 
foggy day brought little light in the rooms. 

When the others went upstairs to explore, 
Kristine remained in the kitchen. She was 
thinking of the Minneapolis kitchen with its 
streamlined counters and electric equipment. 
That was the favorite room where her gang 
gathered to raid the icebox. She sniffled and 
felt for her handkerchief and blew her nose 
hard. 

Suddenly the back door was opened a crack, 
and a cheerful voice called, “Anybody home?” 

Kristine turned swiftly. A young woman 
with dark red hair smiled at her. Twin boys, 
also red-haired, grinned bashfully at Kristine. 

“I’m Mrs. Kenyon. These are Peter and 
Paul. We came to invite you for lunch.” 

The voice was warm and friendly. “We 
thought you might not know how to manage 
a coal stove and the plumber hasn’t turned on 
your water yet, but he’ll be here this afternoon, 
he promised.” 

Kristine was speechless. She choked down 
the sobs that had been rising in her throat. 
She managed a smile and a little nod. “I’m 
Kristine Jensen. The family is just coming 
downstairs. Won’t you come in?” 

The invitation to lunch was gratefully ac- 
cepted by the Jensens. They followed their 
new neighbors to a house which was almost as 
shabby looking as their own! But when they 
entered the Kenyon 
house, all the charm of 
an old home with re- 
stored woodwork and 
bare polished floors and 
hooked rugs was re- 
vealed. 

In no time the warmth 
of the Kenyon hospital- 
ity cheered the Jensens. 
Peter and Paul offered to 
take Kristine to school. 
They were 10 years old 
and in the fifth grade, 
too. John and Bootsie 
would attend a school 
for younger children. 

Mr. Kenyon, who 
worked on thenewspaper 
in nearby Gloucester, 
came home for lunch. 
The adults talked about 
fixing up old houses. 
After an exciting conver- 
sation, Mrs. Jensen said 
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to Kristine, “How would you like to pull out 
the tacks so we can take up those old moth- 
eaten carpets? Peter and Paul helped to make 
this house so attractive.” 

She went on, “Then you and John can polish 
the floors and we’ll have braided rugs and I 
will paint the furniture and make slip covers.” 
Mrs. Jensen was beginning to realize that the 
shabby house was a great challenge. 

In fact, Mrs. Kenyon said she envied the 
Jensens the fun they were going to have re- 
storing the old house. The Kenyons had 
bought their house only a year ago. It had 
been built in 1790, and many fascinating 
stories were connected with its history. 


CHOOL FoR Kristine was somewhat different 
from what she had been used to in Minne- 
apolis. 

“Of course,” she told Peter and Paul, “you 
have many subjects just the same as we had, 
but I must say you are all so terribly interested 
in New England history. Anything old is 
wonderful. Old families, old furniture, old 
houses, even old dolls and toys.” 

The boys laughed at her. They liked Kris- 
tine’s brisk manners. They liked her ener- 
getic scoffing at their love of tradition. They 
said slyly, “Everybody who comes East gets 
the fever and begins to collect antiques. You 
will, too.” 

“T certainly WON’T,” she flung back. 
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Kristine told the Kenyon twins how much she liked 
the lovely hooked rugs on the bare polished floors. 





Kristine was determined not to change, and 
she was dismayed when Miss Hawthorne, their 
fifth-grade teacher, announced a new project 
for her pupils. They were to write up some 
old-fashioned New England customs in giving 
parties and entertaining. The best paper, the 
teacher said, would be a project to be carried 
out by the entire class. 

Kristine was indignant. At recess she an- 
nounced vehemently, “There’s no fun in being 
old-fashioned. We always had cokes and hot 
dogs and hikes and bike rides. Why there 
isn’t even a movie in this village to go to and 
then come home to raid the icebox.” 

Peter and Paul eyed her humorously. They 
invited her to go with them sometime on the 
bus to Gloucester to see a movie and have a 
soda. Kristine agreed rather ungraciously, 
then muttered, ‘““You don’t even have sidewalks 
in this pokey place. How can anyone go roller- 
skating?” 

Her blond pigtails flew up and down with 
her vigorous stamping. “I’m not going to do 
a thing about that silly project,” she insisted. 
But at heart she was disturbed because she 
had no idea how to take part in the work. 


N™ SATURDAY Mrs. Jensen said, “Kristine, 
you take the tacks out of the carpet in the 
back room. I don’t think it has been taken 
up ‘for ages.” 

“But, Mother,” Kristine objected, “I have 
just coaxed Peter and Paul and that nice girl 
Debbie Hall to take a hike with me around 
Cape Ann.” 

Kristine could see from her mother’s firm 
glance that there was no use to tease. She 
went upstairs with the tack hammer. John 
went with her to help move furniture. Kristine 
kneeled down and started to work at the tacks, 
rusted and buried deep in the carpet. She 
worked away for an hour and finally got one 
side up. Underneath she found that the carpet 
was padded with layers of newspapers, yellow 
and brittle with age. The dust made her 
sneeze when she lifted them up from the wide 
floor boards. 

She sat back to rest and blow her nose. The 
papers were piled up beside her and suddenly 
her eye caught a printed paragraph. She 
started to read it. John heard her giggle. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Boy, have I got an idea!” Kristine snick- 
ered. She refused to tell John a thing. Care- 
fully she folded the newspaper and put it in 
her room. Then she went back to work with 
her brain buzzing like mad. 
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That afternoon she and John scrubbed and 
waxed the bare floor. The room smelled fresh 
and the sun poured through the many-paned 
windows. Mrs. Jensen had washed the white 
woodwork and Mr. Jensen had opened the 
blocked fireplace. 

“IT think this furniture should be painted 
and that wooden bed cut down at the foot,” 
said Mrs. Jensen. John suggested that they 
use a paint that would cover the old wallpaper. 

“That would be ducky,” Kristine agreed. 
She was surprised already at the change in 
the room, and her mother’s ideas were so vivid 
that Kristine could see how it would look 
after more work had been done by the family. 
In fact, Kristine was being surprised quite 
often by the changes in the house. It began 
to seem like a home in spite of her feeling that 
she would never like it. 


RISTINE STUDIED the old newspaper care- 

fully, then she wrote her paper and passed 
it in on Monday morning. The fifth-grade 
teacher announced a few days later that she 
was delighted with the research the children 
had done. There were descriptions of quilting 
bees and spelling bees. There was an account 
of a parson’s wood-spell party where the men 
of the parish brought the parson enough wood 
logs to keep his fireplaces going for a year, and 
the parson’s wife made a “wood-spell” cake 
and served it with chunks of cheese and mugs 
of mulled cider. There was an essay about a 
“tunket,” a forgotten word for a party with 
quadrilles, reels, and country dances. 

“There is one project that I think deserves 
a demonstration,” said the teacher. “The 
paper was written by our newcomer, Kristine 
Jensen, and it tells about a Yankee Swapping 
Party held in Annisquam over 90 years ago.” 

Every eye was turned in amazement to Kris- 
tine. No one had expected much from that 
scoffer! 

“Kristine, suppose you tell the class how 
to have a Yankee Swapping Party and how 
you found out about it.” 

Kristine blushed as she stood up. “Well,” 
she began shyly, “I was taking tacks out of an 
old carpet and I got to sneezing.” Everyone 
shrieked with laughter, and Kristine grinned 
happily at the class. “I sat back to blow my 
nose and I started to read a newspaper that 
was under the carpet.” 

She went on with the story and the fifth 
grade was tense with excitement. The idea 
was to bring some article to swap or trade for 
something else. 
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The children de- 
cided to have a Swap- 
ping Party on Friday 
afternoon of the fol- 
lowing week, and each 
boy and girl was won- 
dering what to bring. 

Peter decided to 
bring his outgrown 
skis. Paul had an 
alarm clock he had re- 
paired. In a few days 
everyone had found 
something to swap ex- 
cept Kristine. 

“Mother, I can’t 
think of a thing I 
want to get rid of. I 
have so few things 
here. I gave away everything before we left 
Minneapolis.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’ll think of something.” 
Mrs. Jensen was painting a bureau for her bed- 
room. She pushed a wisp of hair from her 
forehead and Kristine laughed at the streak 
of paint she left. Her mother was having the 
time of her life fixing up the old house. Her 
father put in every spare minute scraping 
paint from the old pine panels around the 
four fireplaces. Even John had made a work- 
shop in the shed where he could tinker and 
do simple repairing. Bootsie was delighted 
with some rickety doll furniture found in 
the attic. 

Kristine alone had not settled down to con- 
tentment. And now she worried because she 
had no ideas for the Swapping Party. She 
stared pensively out of the window. There 
was Peter rapidly spinning the wheels on her 
bike, and his pleasure was plain to see. The 
twins were saving for a bike, but it would be 
months before they had enough money. 

All at once Kristine burst out, “I have it!” 
She dashed to her room and printed a sign 
with colored crayons. Then she folded it over. 


Wwe FRIDAY CAME the swappers laid their 
goods, marked with their names, on a 
long table. At a signal from the teacher, they 
marched around the table, looking at the 
articles with sharp eyes. Trading began with 
true Yankee shrewdness and spirit. Peter’s 
skis were exchanged for a book about Robin 
Hood. Paul’s alarm clock was traded for a 
jackknife and a picture puzzle. 

Kristine’s folded paper was hardly noticed 
until Peter opened it and read it. At once 





The children shrieked with laughter when Kristine 
told them why she had stopped her work to sneeze. 


he flashed a keen look at Kristine, who was 
standing with hungry eyes fastened on a 
string of blue beads with a bracelet to match 
which Debbie Hall wanted to swap. In a 
twinkling Peter had swapped his Robin Hood 
book with Debbie for the blue beads. Then 
in one swift motion he was at Kristine’s side. 
“Swap?” he cried, dangling the beads and 
bracelet in front of her. 

“Golly, yes!”’ she screeched so loudly that the 
noisy traders stopped to see what was up. 
Peter opened the folded paper for everyone to 
see. “Look what I got.” He was triumphant. 

The children crowded around to read Kris- 
tine’s offer. 

“T will lend my bike for one hour every day 
for a month.” 

“Gee!” A great sigh of envy went up in 
chorus. “I never thought that paper was 
anything to trade for.” 

Kristine giggled. “Peter is a real Yankee 
trader. He got what he wanted by finding 
out what I wanted.” She put on the beads 
and bracelet. 

“They match your eyes better than Deb- 
bie’s,” Paul said shyly. Then he added, “If I 
had only known what your swap was...” 
Kristine broke in, her blue eyes sparkling. 
“Maybe you can swap for some of the rides on 
my bike if you have something Peter wants,” 
she whispered. 

Paul’s eyes lit up. “Say!” he exclaimed, 
“you’re turning out to be the smartest Yankee 
of us all!” 

Kristine laughed. She felt good and she 
felt at home and she liked Yankee ways. 
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FIVE LITTLE FOLK TALES 


Illustrated by Harry Goff 


THE CAT WITH THE WOODEN PAW 


ACK STORME was the local blacksmith in the 
town of Thebes in Illinois. He had a cat 

that stayed around his shop. The cat was 
the best mouser in the whole country, Jack 
said. He kept the shop free of rats and mice. 
But one day the cat got a forepaw cut off. 
After that he began to grow poor and thin 
and didn’t take any interest in anything be- 
cause he wasn’t getting enough to eat. 

So one day Jack decided to fix him up a 
wooden paw. He whittled one out with his 
knife and strapped it on the broken leg. After 
that the cat began to grow sleek and fat again. 
Jack decided to stay at the shop one night to 
see how the cat managed it with his wooden 
paw. 

After dark the cat got down in front of a 
mouse hole and waited. Pretty soon a mouse 
peered out cautiously. Quick as a flash the 
cat seized it with his good paw and knocked 
it on the head with his wooden one. In no 
time that cat had eighteen mice piled 
up before the hole. 





THE GREAT FOG 


HE GREAT Foc was the biggest piece of 
American weather that ever hit the great 
plains. It followed the year of the Great Heat 
which killed off the Dirtylog Indians and Paul 
Bunyan’s Blue Ox. Near the end of that re- 
markable year, according to Bergstrom Strom- 
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berg, it began to rain and kept it up for the 
proverbial forty days and forty nights. 

“But nary a drop of water hit the ground,” 
said Bergstrom. 

“Then what became of it?” I asked. 

“Why, it turned into steam, of course. That 
there rain had no more chance of hittin’ the 
ground than you have of spittin’ into a blast 
furnace.” 

This steam, as Bergstrom tells it, cooled 
enough to turn into fog. The whole county 
was fogbound. It was so thick that people 
had to go around in pairs, one to hold the 
fog apart while the other walked through it. 
The pioneer ranchers 
didn’t need to water 
their stock. The cattle 
would simply drink fog. 
It looked funny to see 
pigs with their noses up 
in the air rooting for fish 
and frogs. But the dirt 
farmers were as mad as 
the stockmen were ( 
happy. The sun couldn’t 
shine through the fog and the seeds didn’t 
know which way was up. So they grew down- 
ward. 

Things were getting pretty serious. All the 
farmers had just about decided to go to Cali- 
fornia when Febold Feboldson came to their 
rescue. He hit upon the idea of importing 
some English fog-cutters from London. But 
Febold didn’t get his fog-cutters until Thanks- 
giving, and then the fog had turned to slush. 
He finally got to work and cut up the fog 
and slush into long strips which he laid along 
the roads so as not to spoil the fields. In 
course of time the dust covered up the roads, 
and today you can hardly tell where Febold 
buried the Great Fog. 

But many a rural mail carrier has cursed 
Febold and his English fog-cutters. For every 
spring, when it rains or thaws, that old Fog 
comes seeping up and makes rivers of mud of 
all the country roads. 
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THE MINER 
AND THE DEER 


mM‘ YEARS AGO I 
worked in a small 
coal mine on Big 
Mountain. When the 
weather was nice I 
used to crawl through 
the air hole and eat 
my dinner on the sur- 
face. I always carried 
a shotgun with me, 
seein’ as the woods 
around the mine were full of game. 

One nice summer day I was a-sittin’ under 
a tree eatin’ cherry pie made for me by my 
wife. I dropped the cherry pits on the grass 
there right in front of me. 

Well, sir, as I was a-sittin’ there, didn’t a 
buck deer suddenly come out of the woods 
and stop within fifty feet of me! My gun 
had nothing but birdshot into it, so I picked 
me a handful of the cherry pits and filled my 
gun with them. I took careful aim of the 
buck, and ye know, I shot him square in the 
head. That did not kill him. He stood as if 
stunned. Then suddenly he shook his antlers, 
turned around, and bounded back into the 
woods. 

Behold ye! the next summer to the very 
day the same deer returned and stood before 
me. How did I know it was the same deer? 
Out of his head a cherry tree spread in full 
bloom. 








LITTLE BROTHER AND THE GHOSTS 


a sent my little brother out after the 

cows. He didn’t come back and he didn’t 

come back. Finally, Father said, “Gimme a 

sheet; I’m going to scare the daylights out 

of that kid!” So Father got a sheet and threw 
it around his shoulders. 

Then he rushed 

out of the yard 

x GE toward the pas- 

ture where the 

cows were sup- 

posed to be 

rounded up. He 

was followed 

closely by a pet 

monkey which 

had grabbed a 


towel and wrapped it around himself in imita- 
tion of his master. When Father reached the 
hillside, he covered up his head with the sheet, 
and, waving his arms, wandered up and down 
the path looking for his boy. The monkey 
did the same. Finally, they heard the boy’s 
voice crying out, “Run, Big ’Fraid, run; Little 
’Fraid’ll get you!” 


BILL AND THE HOOPSNAKE 


LD BILL DURHAM was out hoeing corn one 
hot morning in June when along about 9 
o’clock he paused to rest. While he was lean- 
ing on his hoé handle, mopping his brow with 
a bandanna handkerchief, he looked up the 
corn row and saw, to his astonishment, a 
giant hoopsnake rolling down upon him with 
the speed of an express train. It was so near 
that Bill could only stand horror-stricken, 
holding the hoe handle out in front as a 
defense. 

Now hoopsnakes are not like regular snakes. 
They do not strike a victim with fangs. They 
have a spear-like tail which is coated with 
poison. When they strike an object the tail 
sticks in it and is held there for a time by its 
barb-like point. 

When the snake struck at Bill, the tail hit 
the hoe handle instead. Bill dropped the hoe 
and fled to his house. He was so frightened 
that he did not return to the cornfield until 
sundown, because, as you know, snakes that 
have been in a fight do not die until sundown. 

Sure enough, 
when Bill re- a 
turned and care- 0 
fully parted the S 
corn until he 
came to the place 
where he had 
met the hoop- 
snake, there was 
the snake dead as a mackerel, but the hoe 
handle had swelled up to the size of a big log. 
Bill, being a thrifty farmer, fetched his team, 
hauled the log down to Charley Reeding’s mill, 
and had it made into shingles and shingled 
his barn. 





RIDDLES 


What is it that is too much for one, enough 
for two, and nothing at all for three? (A 
secret.) 


What begins with P and ends with E, and 
has a thousand letters? (Post Office.) 
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What 0 Folklore? 
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GEORGE KORSON 


‘“JHAT IS FOLKLORE?” a boy asked me not 
long ago. 

My reply was in the form of questions: 
“Don’t you sometimes carry a rabbit’s foot 
for good luck? Don’t you and your friends use 
counting-out rhymes in games where one 
player is chosen ‘It’? Don’t you ask riddles 
and tell jokes? 

“Haven’t you played such games as ‘Follow 
the Leader’ and ‘Blind Man’s Buff’? Haven’t 
you heard stories about Paul Bunyan, Mike 
Fink, Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, and 
other American legendary folk heroes? 

“Haven’t you sung “The Frog Went A-Court- 
ing,’ ‘Git Along, Little Dogies,’ or other folk 
songs? Haven’t you ever seen, or taken part 
in, a square dance or a singing game?” 

“Gee, so that’s folklore!” beamed my young 
friend. 

Not entirely. These are only types of folk- 
lore activities picked at random. But they 
give you a pretty good idea of the subject. 

Folklore is formed by folks hearing things 
from others and passing them on by the same 
oral means. Some children’s folklore has come 
down from grown-ups and some began with 
children themselves. 


BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS 


(es Beliefs and customs make up a large group 
of folklore. Some beliefs are just good com- 
mon sense, such as not walking under a ladder. 
Some are simply good manners, such as cover- 
ing your mouth when yawning. Others mean 
good health, such as eating an apple a day. 
Many concern your welfare, your body, and 
the things you do in your work and play, your 
dreams and wishes. 

There are many beliefs about animals, birds, 
and insects, foretelling good and bad fortune, 
the weather, and coming events. Here are a 
few examples: 

To dream of a dog is a sign you have a 
friend. 

A cat washing her face is a sign of company 
coming. 
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If you meet a squirrel on the way to school 
and it runs to the right you will know your 
lesson, but if it runs to the left you will miss 
your lesson. If it crosses your path you are in 
luck. 

It is unlucky to step on a mound of ants. 

If a bumblebee flies into your house it is 
good luck and you should not kill it. It may 
mean that a friend is coming to see you. 


RIDDLES 


e@» Have you ever asked riddles? Of course, 
you have. This is one of the oldest American 
indoor sports. Nobody knows how old the 
oldest riddle is, or who asked the first riddle. 
There are riddles in the Bible and in the 
earliest English literature. Even today in some 
sections of our country families gather around 
the hearth in the evening to play the game 
of guessing riddles. Often they make them 
up. When these riddles pass from one person 
to another by word of mouth, they become a 
part of American folklore. 


FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS 


e@-Folk songs and ballads (story-telling songs) 
are about people who through music tell how 
they feel about their home, friends, pets, and 
many other familiar things. Folk songs are 
not like popular songs printed on song sheets 
or those you hear on the hit parade. The 
secret of their long life is change. Each new 
generation remakes a folk song to suit its own 
taste and fit new conditions. 
“The Frog Went A-Courting” is a good ex- 
ample of this re-making process. This song, 
at least 300 years old, was brought over from 
England by the Pilgrim Fathers. The pioneers 
moving to the South or West sang it in covered 
wagons and on river boats and in their new 
homes on the prairies. They taught it to their 
children who, when they grew up and married, 
taught it to their children, and so on through 
the generations. But there were different ways 
of singing it. People in California had their 
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way, and those in the Midwest, the South, and 
New England had theirs. 

Today Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, school pu- 
pils sing a version made up by themselves. It 
refers to Buffalo Bill and substitutes the Walt 
Disney characters, Mickey and Minnie, for the 
hero and heroine of the classical version. Thus, 
in a modern dress, a 16th century English folk 
song makes a fresh appeal to a 20th century 
American audience. 


SINGING GAMES 


ee» I suppose all of you boys and girls have 
taken part in singing games. They are great 
fun and a good way to get better acquainted 
with your friends and neighbors. Like folk 
songs, many singing games were brought over 
from England originally. Out of singing games 
grew play-party games, such as “Captain 
Jinks” and “Skip to My Lou,” in which native 
American songs are sung by the players. 


FOLK TALES 


ee Story-telling is probably the oldest human 
art. Ancient people told one another stories 
long before they could read and write, and 
the same is true even today of primitive 
peoples. The story of Cinderella is an example 
of a fairy tale as old as the ages. 

Folk tales bear the imprint of the country 
of their origin. Their form and content are 
determined by a nation’s customs, language, 
and historical development. This is why you 
will find the “tall” tale the most characteristic 
type of American folk tale. You have heard 
whoppers and, no doubt, have told some your- 
self. They are not strictly lies, just kernels 
of truth stretched to large-sized proportions. 

Early Americans found a continent more 
challenging than any stories of giants and 


fairies they had ever heard in their European 
folk tales. To clear the forests, and develop 
our country were wonderful accomplishments. 
Since then we have built the world’s tallest 
buildings, the longest bridges, and the most 
powerful dams. In view of these and other 
big achievements, we Americans like to tell 
the world how good we are. Talking big, like 
doing big things, is an American trait, and 
we express it through our tall tales. 

Akin to tall tales are the stories of American 
heroes who are either imaginary or partly real 
and partly legendary. In the former class is 
Paul Bunyan, superman of the Northern lum- 
ber camps, whose imaginary exploits amused 
many a lumberjack; in the latter are Mike 
Fink, king of the Mississippi keelboatmen, and 
Johnny Appleseed, gentle pioneer who wan- 
dered barefooted through the Ohio wilderness 
planting apple seeds. 

Hero-making by no means stopped with 
settlement of the frontier. The people went 
on creating heroes larger than life but in their 
own image until many occupations developed 
distinctive folk heroes of their own. There 
was, for example, John Henry, Negro railroad 
laborer, whose dramatic death as told in the 
ballad by that name summed up labor’s losing 
fight against the machine. John Henry and 
other legendary workingmen, performing su- 
perhuman tasks, symbolize for their respective 
crafts the tremendous effort that went into 
the building of America. 

American folk tales grew out of the experi- 
ences of the men and women who made our 
country great. They were told and retold for 
amusement by grandfather and grandmother 
and their fathers and mothers before them. 


Today they belong to you and all American 
children. It is a proud heritage. 


“Tongue “Juisters 


| asked the tooter to toot the tooter, 
But the tooter wouldn't toot the tooter, 
‘Cause the tooter wouldn't toot. 


ee 


Bitty Batter bought some butter 

But said she, “This butter’s bitter, 

If | put it in my batter 

It will make my batter bitter.” 

So she bought some better butter, 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And she put the better butter in the bitter batter, 
And made the bitter batter better. 


ee 





Theophilus Thistledown, the successful thistle sifter, 
In sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 

Thrust three thousand thistles 

Through the thick of his thumb. 

if, then, Theophilus Thistledown, 

The successful thistle sifter, 

In sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 

Thrust three thousand thistles 

Through the thick of his thumb, 

See that thou, in sifting a sieve of unsifted thistles, 
Dost not get the thistles stuck in thy tongue. 


ee 


Round and round the rugged rock 
The ragged rascal ran, 






Paul 


Bunyan 
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A TALL TALE OF THE NORTH WOODS 


pre BUNYAN’S real parentage and birth date 

are not definitely known. Some say that 
he is a French Canadian, others that he is 
Irish, and still others that he is either Swedish 
or Norwegian or both. Anyway, he was a 
healthy baby, and he grew so fast that he soon 
became a great problem for his parents to take 
care of. 

When three weeks old, Paul had outgrown 
about everything in the old homestead, and it 
became necessary for his father to build a 
cradle of logs in a large clearing which had the 
sky for a roof. The first night in his new 
cradle, Paul rolled around so much in his sleep 
that he knocked down four square miles of 
standing government timber. There was 
nothing left for Paul’s father to do but build 
a floating cradle and anchor it off the coast 
of Jonesport. 

This made a mess of things, because, when 
Paul rocked around, it caused a tidal wave, 
that threatened to flood the villages along the 
entire coast of Maine. 

Ma and Pa Bunyan decided they would have 
to move farther back in the tall timber where 
Paul could have lots of room. They built a 
cabin big enough for a three-ring circus. 

Paul showed great promise of becoming one 
of the creative geniuses of all time when, at 
the age of two years, he dug and built Niagara 
Falls so he could take a shower bath. Up to 
that time nobody had ever heard of a shower 
bath. 

Paul Bunyan grew to tremendous size and 
strength, the strongest man that ever swung 
an ax. Now a lumberjack always measures 
things by ax handles instead of by feet or 
yards—a thing will be so many ax handles 
long or sO many ax handles high—and the 
various estimates as to Paul’s size are given 
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Statues of Paul Bunyan, the mighty logger, and 
his pet, Babe the Blue Ox, at Bemidji, Minnesota 


in this way. Accordingly, the estimate, which 
seems so big, that 97 ax handles would just 
barely measure him from hip to hip. This 
estimate is a little misleading, however, as no 
one is sure whether the ordinary ax handle is 
meant, or one of Paul’s which was 7—or per- 
haps it was 70—times as long as the ordinary 
one. At any rate, it can easily be seen that 
he was no little fellow! 

He had curly black hair which his loving 
wife used to comb for him every morning with 
a great crosscut saw, after first parting it 
nicely with a broadax. He took great care of 
his black beard. He would pull up a young 
pine tree by the roots and use its stiff branches 
in combing his beard smooth. 

Paul was so strong that he never did things 
as other men did them. That is what Joe 
Mufraw discovered once when he came looking 
for Paul, intending to get into a fight with him. 

The winter’s logging work being done, Paul 
was at his farm, getting his land ready for 
spring planting, and when Joe discovered him 
he was plowing a piece of recently cleared land 
with five yokes of oxen. Joe threw off his coat 
and watched the plow come nearer and nearer, 
its share cutting its way‘through great stumps 
and mighty boulders as if they were not there. 

When Paul reached the end of the field, 
instead of letting his oxen turn themselves 
around, he just picked them up, all ten of 
them, and set them down again headed in the 
other direction. Then he noticed Joe. 

“Well, stranger, what can I do for you?” 

But Joe didn’t answer. With a stunned ex- 
pression on his face, he backed away from the 
field, and turned and stumbled along the path 
he had come. “He picks up ox an’ all!” he 
muttered to himself. “‘No, no! No fights with 
that man for Joe!” 

















IN ARIZONA live the Pima Indians. Many of 
the ways of the Indian are now forgotten, but 
in the soft twilight their stories still are told. 
This is one of the folk tales told by the old 
Indian men to the little Indian children: 










ONG AGO, the Bluebird was an ugly color. 

But high in the mountains there was a 
lake, where no river flowed in or out. The lake 
was a deep blue—the color of sky or of tur- 
quoise. The ugly bird often walked by this 
lake and admired the deep blue color. 


Then one morning he bathed himself in it 
four times, singing: 








There lies a blue water... . 
| went in, 
l am all blue. 







Next morning he bathed himself in it four 
times, and sang: 






I ran into the swamp confused, 

There | heard the Tadpoles singing, 

I ran confused into the swamp 

And heard the bark-clothed Tadpoles sing. 
In the west wanders the Dragonfly. 

He skims the surface of the pool. 

Only his tail touches, as he dips 

With shining blue wings. 

The darkness gathers as | run, 

In the soft night from the singing place. 













The next morning he bathed himself again 
four times, and sang: 






Here on the slopes of Crooked Mountain, 
Around whose crest the foam remains, 
| have run for blue water. 


The next morning he bathed himself four 








times once more, and sang: 





Blue Frogwoman met and carried me 
To the land of singing water, 

Where the song and water and sky 
Made my feathers blue—as flowers. 






And when he came out of that bath, all his 
But again on the fifth 





feathers were gone. 





morning he bathed four times, singing: 






When it is evening, it is evening .... 
Four times at evening 





BLUEBIRD AND COYOTE 


IDELLA PURNELL 


SRSSSSER 


Calls the white-headed Swallow s 
As he plucks out his feathers. color of dirt. 
















When it is morning, it is morning, 
Four times at morning 

The grey-feathered bird 

Bathed in blue waters. 


When he came out, he was feathered again, 
and the feathers were all a beautiful blue 
color, as blue as the lake, as blue as the sky. 

Coyote had been watching the bird. He had 
hidden himself behind a cactus, for at that 
time Coyote was a bright green color. He had 
been planning to catch the Bluebird and eat 
him, but had not done so as he was afraid of 
the water. Now that he saw the bird a beau- 
tiful blue he was jealous of the fine color. He 
came out from behind the cactus and called to 
the bird: “How is this? All your ugly color 
has come out of you, and now you are blue 
and beautiful. I want to be blue, too.” 

The Bluebird had always been generous. 
He paid no attention when from a nearby 
cottonwood tree a Lizard sang to him: 


Green Coyote is a dirty meddler, 
He wears a belt of snakeskin. 


Trustingly the Bluebird told the Coyote how 
he had bathed in the lake, and taught him the 
songs to sing. 

Coyote did all that he was told, and came 
out blue as the Bluebird on the fifth day. 

The Lizard on the cottonwood sang: 


Coyote ran around it, 
Coyote ran around it, 

Ran into the blue water, 
Changed the color of his hair. 


Coyote felt very proud because he was a 
blue Coyote. He was so proud that as he 
walked along he looked about on every side to 
see if anyone was noticing how fine and blue 
he was. 

“I wonder if my shadow is blue, too,” he 
thought. He turned his head back to look 
over his shoulder and see. Not watching the 
road, he ran into a cottonwood stump and was 
tumbled into the dust, where he rolled over 
and over. When he got up he was dirt-colored 
all over. And to this day all Coyotes are the 
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Boys will 





—the world over 


OYS WILL BE BOYS—the world over—in lending 
a hand to make the work of the Junior Red 
Cross mean something in the lives of others. Boys 
can always be counted upon not only to plan their 
own projects, but also to cooperate with the girls on 
joint undertakings for Junior Red Cross. 


€ This smiling Polish boy shows he really 
does not object to washing his hands 
when soap and towels are sent to him 
from the Junior Red Cross in America. 


“It's good paper” (Hyva paperi) say 
these Finnish school boys as they test 
pads sent by the American Junior Red 
Cross. One boy, whose father works in 
a paper mill, shows off that he can tell 
the quality of paper by its smell. ¥ 

























Tamale pie 
dian puddin 
menu for the 
Erie, Pennsyl 
are coo g 
Cross Chat ¢ 


This little Agstr 
really no cfy-k 
eager to get his 
toys made by/An 


le pie and mock In- 
pudding are on the 
forthe dinner these 
Pennsylvania, Juniors 
coking in their Red 
Chef Class. > 


A Good enough to eat, agree these Indianapolis, 
Indiana, boys who are learning how to cook 
in the Red Cross Chefs’ Club in their school. 


Agstrian orphan is 
cty-baby—he’s just 
get his hands on soft 
> by| American — 


A Boys in a Dayton, Ohio, school learn by doing 
in a Red Cross Home Nursing class. 


The boys help the girls pack gift boxes in the Kra- 
mer Junior High School in Washington, D. C. V 





a. ISLETA Indian Day School near Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, attended by the descend- 
ants of the early Pueblo Indians, recently sent 
to the J. Stoddard Johnston School, Louisville, 
Kentucky, a beautifully prepared school corre- 
spondence album. Some of the interesting 
stories they told about their settlement of 


Land of the 


Isleta follow: 
THE VILLAGE 


Our pueblo is called Isleta. It is 13 miles 
south of Albuquerque on Highway 85. The 
village is on the west side of the Rio Grande. 

Isleta is a very old Indian pueblo. It is not 
easily seen from a distance. Its flat-roofed, 
one-story houses are built of adobe. The vil- 
lage is built around the plaza, a big open place 
which can, be used for public gatherings and 
dances. 

Our church, one of the oldest in the United 
States, is on the north side of the plaza. It 
was built between 1605 and 1607. It is 100 
feet long and its adobe walls are 4 or 5 feet 
thick at the bottom. 

There are homes on the other three sides 
of the plaza. We have seven stores here in 
the village. They sell groceries, drygoods, and 
Indian jewelry. 
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HOW THE VILLAGE IS GOVERNED 


Every community must have a government. 
We have a government in our village, headed 
by the governor. He is chosen by the council. 
The council is a group of older men who are 
chosen by the people. A governor and council 
are chosen each year. 


CARE OF THE SICK 


The Federal Government provides public- 
health services. A public-health nurse visits 
every village and school at least once a week. 
She treats the sick people and teaches us how 
to keep well. Government doctors and den- 
tists visit our schools to see if any pupils need 
special attention. Really sick people are taken 
to a free government hospital. 


THE SCHOOL 


We have a large school with 285 
pupils enrolled. The building for the 
little children is on the south edge of 
the village. The building for grades 
two through six is half a mile farther 
south. 

Every pueblo has a day-school. The 
boys and girls live at home until they 
finish the sixth grade. Then they go 
to live in one of the boarding schools 
which the government runs. 


Many Pueblo Indians are gifted artists, 
noted for their pottery, basketry, weaving, 
and painting. This young artist is sketching 
an early Spanish explorer. 
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PUEBLO Indians 


THE SPANISH TAUGHT THE INDIANS 


The Indians learned many things from the 
Spanish. The Spanish friars taught the In- 
dians how to be Christians. They also taught 
the first schools. 

The Spanish taught the Indians how to 
raise chili, melons, onions, wheat, and other 
European crops. Before the Spanish came, 
the Indians had no horses, sheep, or cattle. 
The Spanish helped them raise these animals 
for themselves. 

The Spanish taught the Indians how to 
make and use metal tools. They also taught 
them to build fireplaces and outdoor ovens. 


EARLY INDIAN DRESS 


The early Indians did not wear many 
clothes. When the weather was warm the 
men wore only breechcloths. During the win- 
ter they wore kilts made of skin or woven 
cotton. Over their shoulders they wore blan- 
kets woven from turkey feathers or from nar- 
row strips of fur. The women wore sleeveless 
dresses woven from cotton of yucca fiber. The 
dress fastened over the right shoulder and 
hung straight to just below the knees. 

Both men and women wore moccasins and 
leggings. 

INDIAN DRESS TODAY 


Now Indian women wear pretty clothes. 
Most Pueblo women wear pretty wool shawls, 
about 50 inches square and fringed. The 
women from Isleta buy their shawls in Albu- 


Most of the houses in the Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, 
are built on terraces, one above the other, with lad- 
ders leading to the doorways. At left are the out- 
door adobe ovens, still used for baking bread. 








querque. Sometimes the shawls have colored 
flowers. Some have a border of roses and roses 
in the middle. Some are plaids of different 
colors, mostly red. The women wear the 
shawls folded in half over their heads with 
the fold in front. 

The women wear pretty dresses with lace 
around the hems. The sleeves are long and 
gathered at the wrists and frilled. The under- 
neath one is always red. The one on top is 
white or sometimes colored. Over the colored 
dresses, they wear a heavy, black wool garment 
that fastens on the right shoulder. It has a 
double border of red and green around the hem. 
All the women wear brightly colored aprons 
with embroidered patterns and crocheted 
edges. Bright-colored rayon kerchiefs bor- 
dered with wide ribbon, hang down the back 
from the shoulders. The upper corners are 
knotted in front. 

Our Indian women wear white shoes made 
out of buckskin. First the women scrape off 
all the hair from the skin. Next they soak the 
skin thoroughly, stretch it, and dry it. Then 
they measure their feet and cut out their 
moccasins. They sew the moccasins with cord 
made from sheep tendons. They make long 
strips for leggings. When they get through 
wrapping the leggings, their legs look like big 
bundles. 

The men’s shoes, which are dark red, are 
sewed in the same way that the women’s are. 

The people wear many necklaces of tur- 
quoise, coral, and silver. They wear earrings 
and many bracelets of silver and copper. 


—A. I. T. 
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Faces Tell the Story 


J~. anticipation, tension, and surprise are writ- 
ten on the faces of these boys and girls at a 
Displaced Persons Camp in Vienna, Austria, as they 
received gift boxes sent by their Junior Red Cross 
friends in America. 

These particular boxes were packed by children 
in Detroit, Michigan; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Illinois; and Concordia, Missouri. 

A letter from a boy in Vienna tells of his joy 
when he received a gift box like those pictured. 

“Yesterday | have received a parcel from America 
in our school. In spite of being a boy of 12 years 
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(the parcel has been destined for a girl) | have had 
a great joy, because the toilet articles are very rare. 
What a pleasure yesterday evening before going to 
bed when | washed myself with this scenting soap 
—I smelled like a flower garden. And the teeth 
shined double beautiful when ! brushed them with 
the soft dental cream. 

“The articles | cannot use for me like the little 
doll, the hair needles, and the comb barettes, | will 
present them to my neighbor who has a little girl, 
because in such bad times we must keep together 


‘here.” 








JOYFUL EASTER 


ASTER with its promise of Spring comes in 
March this year. There will be the usual 
rush and excitement over a holiday of such 
importance. The season will call for the mak- 
ing of all sorts of gifts such as posters, hand- 
made Easter boxes, decorated paper napkins, 
Easter cards, tray favors, and tray mats. 
Perhaps it will help in your Easter planning 
to know of some of the things Junior Red 
Cross members did last year for Easter. 


Tray Favors 


Members of the Los Angeles Chapter, Cali- 
fornia, sent hundreds of tray favors to the 
veterans’ hospital. These gifts were wrapped 
in gay Easter paper which they had designed 
and decorated with water colors. 


Fruit Shower 


In Alabama, members of the Jefferson 
County Chapter planned an “Easter Fruit 
Shower” for the Old Folks Home. Each child 
contributed an apple or an orange. Four large 
boxes and one large basket were filled to over- 
flowing with the gifts. 


Easter Greetings 


Junior Red Cross members of the Woodbury 
County Chapter, Sioux City, Iowa, filled nut 
and candy cups, made tray and table favors, 
and Easter greeting cards for veterans in vari- 
ous hospitals. They also presented Easter 
baskets filled with eggs, cookies, and candies 
to the children’s wards in the city hospitals 
and sent gifts to homes for the aged and 
orphans. 
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TWIN SWIMMERS 


WIMMING is always fun, but it was es- 
pecially so in one beginners’ class in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Eleven sets of twins, all under 
12 years of age, were enthusiastic members 
of this class. 


You see, this class was for girl twins only. 
Before long, the youngsters who started as 
beginners had progressed to the point where 
they could enroll in Junior life-saving classes. 


eo 
QUILTING PARTIES 


NTER is the time for quilting parties, as 

Junior Red Cross members of the Buffalo 
Chapter, New York, have found out. East 
Aurora Elementary School pupils had a merry 
time quilting left-over pieces of colored felt 
from embroidered jackets and scuffs into a 
laprobe. 

Small light-weight quilts, 48 inches square, 
were made of cotton flannel pieces, and were 
sent to the Crippled Children’s Guild. 

Students from Immaculata Academy, Ham- 
burg, New York, made five large quilts from 
flannel scraps for local hospitals. 

Scraps of flannel may quickly be stitched 
together to make a quilt. Plain flannelette, 
too, is good for lining. After binding the edges 
and tying the quilt in a few places, presto! 
it is finished! 


ee 
LOVING YOUR NEIGHBOR 


NIOR RED CROSS MEMBERS are doing their 

best to help make a peaceful future for 
everyone in the world. They are becoming 
acquainted with children of other lands 
through putting on plays, reading stories, 
playing games, and learning songs of other 
countries. School correspondence with world 
neighbors provides one of the best ways to 
get acquainted. 

At the Philadelphia Summer Workshop, 
Junior Red Cross members prepared intercul- 
tural kits about Mexico, China, Russia, and 
Japan. These kits were loaned to schools as 
helps in studying about different countries. 

Each kit included samples of art work, arti- 
cles of clothing, charts, books, dolls, flags, and 
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household utensils from a particular coun- 
try. There were also maps, native games, 
photographs, pictures, posters, and puzzles. 
In the District of Columbia Chapter, Junior 
Red Cross cooperated with the Pan-American 
Union in conducting a round-table discussion 
featuring youth representatives from Pan- 
American countries, Canada, and Italy. 
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NO THIRST HERE 


N UNUSUAL SERVICE was given by the Warm 
Springs Junior Red Cross Council to an- 
other school near Death Valley in California. 
Death Valley is in the Mojave Desert and 
there is very little water for the people who 
live there. It was not pleasant when the chil- 
dren at the Baker School, near the desert, 
found that their usual water supply had 
turned bitter. They had to carry their own 
drinking water to school in bottles. 

When the Warm Springs members heard of 
this condition they gave the Baker School a 
portable insulated drinking fountain. The 
fountain holds 5 gallons of water. This is 
enough to supply the daily needs of the school 
children. 


oe 
HELPING EACH OTHER 


N THE Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, Junior 

Red Cross members from ages 10 to 14 work 
hard at helping others. 

These pupils are at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind at Staunton. Here they 
learn most of the things that “seeing” and 
“hearing” children are taught. They learn 
skills which will help them to earn a living 
later. They are encouraged to take part in 
community activities. 

The Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
has one of the earliest Junior Red Cross organ- 
izations—dating back to World War I. 


oe 


“LOOK, VITAMIN C!” 


UNIOR RED CROSS sixth-grade pupils at Pine 

Street School in Gunnison, Colorado, are 
learning about vitamins. Whenever cabbage 
appears on the table they call out, “Look, Vita- 
min C!” These boys and girls are learning 
that the proper balance of food makes healthy 
bodies. 
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SCRANTONIAN TRIBUNE PHOTO 


“We hope they like them!” Two Junior Red Cross 
members, Scranton, Pennsylvania, admire Easter 
tray favors made for veterans hospitals. 


A NEW KIND OF SERVICE 


E AMERICAN Junior Red Cross, through its 

National Children’s Fund, recently gave a 
new kind of service affecting the health of 
children in many parts of the world. 

Last summer a conference of children’s doc- 
tors was held to discuss new ways of treatment 
for children’s diseases. The American Junior 
Red Cross offered to help pay the expenses of 
one doctor from each country. Doctors from 
every part of the world came to the meeting. 


we 
A CHILD 


A CHILD tired from griefs of war 
Crushed inside and out, 
Not knowing why or when or how 

Or what it’s all about. 


His family is gone, he knows not where. 
His home he cannot find. 

What can | do, | anxiously ask, 
To straighten out his kind? 


Food and clothing, shoes and toys 
All to him I'll send. 

Through the National Children’s Fund 
I'll prove that I'm a friend. 


—Beverly Wondra and Mary Agnes 
Barry, Hennepin County Chapter, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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START EACH DAY THE RIGHT WAY 


Eat a wholesome breakfast 


FEBRUARY 1948 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 


Mak rty 
favorp or 
hospftals. 


Pla irth- 
day for 
shut-ins. 


Try t a 
hot 12g on 
cold days. 


WHOLESOME FOOD MAKES BETTER WORKERS. To do school work well, and to carry on 
a full Junior Red Cross program, boys and girls need three wholesome meals a day. 
Ask your teacher-sponsor about the Red Cross nutrition program. 








February Verse 


from Central School, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


MY VALENTINE 


1 HAD a little valentine. 
I sent him away 
On Valentine’s Day. 
For whom, | cannot say. 


Larry Stuart, 3rd Grade. 


VALENTINES 


RED AND WHITE valentine, 
Valentines of all shapes! 
They're all different colors, 
And some are even lace. 
Lace ones for Mother! 
Lace ones for Father! 
But just to be different, 
I like the others. 
| open my valentines 
And hope that they say, 
“To my best friend 
On Valentine’s Day.” 


Dorothy Mueller, 6th Grade. 


MY TEACHER 


MY TEACHER'S very nice to me. 
She does me lots of favors. 
And I will gladly pay her back 
With lots of good behavior. 


Patricia Malcolm, 5th Grade. 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN was a wonder man; 
People always said so. 

Lincoln was an honest man; 
People always thought so. 


Donald Green, 5th Grade 


TWO GREAT MEN 


Lincoln and Washington both were born 
On cold and frosty February morns. 
Each was brave, with courage great, 


And both were Presidents of the United States. 
Henry Paul, 5th Grade. 


OUR FLAG 


SEE our big flag! 
Up, up it goes! 
Red as a rose! 

White as the snow! 
Blue as the sky! 
Long may it fly! 


Charles Epley, 2nd Grade. 
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HOME 


MY HOME is such a merry place, 
With children out at play, 

And washes blowing in the wind, 
And sunlight all the day. 


It nestles ‘neath a maple tree, 
With flowers all about, 

And birds that stop to rest awhile, 
And build a nest in the spout. 


Inside the rooms are very full, 
With merry laugh and cheer, 

And even when | am far away, 
My thoughts will still be here. 


Clayton Pierce, 6th Grade. 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY is very short— 
Usually twenty-eight days. 

It has holidays of every sort 
Of men we always praise. 


Abraham Lincoln was so true, 
As true as he was tall, 

We know his enemies were few, 
‘Cause he was loved by all. 

We will never forget his glorious fame; 
Nor all that he has done. 


His name will always be the same 
“Old Honest Abe Lincoln.” 


Now comes the great George Washington, 
A man so true and brave. 

We will never forget what he has done 
For him our praise we save. 


So, you see, that February 
Is very small but great. 

We will never forget this month 
Or any of its great dates. 


Robert Lamon, 5th Grade. 


oe 


We are printing for the second month in 
succession a page of poems written by the 
boys and girls of Central School, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. These poems were taken from a 
book of poetry they prepared as a gift to the 
Irish Junior Red Cross. 

If you would like to see some of your poems 
in print, we suggest that you send them, 
through your chapter Junior Red Cross chair- 
man, to the editor of the NEWS for considera- 
tion.—THE EDITOR. 











Ways 
to Get Acquainted 


} pr RED CROSS members in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, have been finding new ways of getting 
acquainted with neighbors in their own home- 
town and in far-distant places. 

They first decided they wanted to learn as 
much as they could about boys and girls of 
different nationalities. They thought one of 
the best ways to do this would be by reading 
books about other countries. 

They used some of their Junior Red Cross 
Service Funds to buy 200 books, which were 
carefully chosen with the help of their teach- 
ers and school librarians. These books were 
all about other nations, other customs, and 
especially about the children of other lands. 

The books were divided into five bookshelves, 
which were then sent as a “traveling library” 
to all the city and county schools of Pueblo. 


MAKING DOLLS OF OTHER LANDS 


In the Lake View School the sixth graders 
were making dolls of other countries when the 
books arrived. Pictures in the “traveling li- 
brary” served as models for the dolls, which 
were made of muslin and stuffed with kapok. 
Faces were painted with water colors and 
clothes were made from scraps. By reading 
about the different peoples, then making the 
dolls, the pupils decided they knew more about 
these “neighbors” of theirs. 


HOLDING AN EXHIBIT 


One classroom in Pueblo set up a Mexican 
exhibit as part of their Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram in neighborliness. Junior Red Cross 
members from all schools in the city visited 
the exhibit while it was being displayed. 


It was fun at the Mexican exhibit to learn how to 
grind corn, make chili powder, and spin wool. 
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PHOTOS BY GLENN U NICHOLS 


“| want to read that one!” Boys and girls pick out 
books from the traveling friendship library. 


During the exhibition, one of the Mexican 
mothers ground Indian corn which had been 
soaked in lime water. She then used the meal 
for baking tortillas. One of the girls in the 
class helped her by feeding corn into a grinder. 

One of the boys made chili powder on a 
stone mortar. 

Another woman spun wool for blanket weav- 
ing. 

The implements used were all the same kind 
that are in use in Mexico today. 

Sombreros, Mexican pottery, blankets, weav- 
ing, and other Mexican art were on display. 
The exhibit and demonstrations all helped the 
pupils to see the many kinds of culture which 
are to be found in their neighboring country 
of Mexico. 


Dolls from many lands were made by one school, 
copied after pictures in the “traveling” books. 











ABSOLUTION 





MOUNT HAGER 





RED FACE JACK 
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EASY DEGREE 


illustrated by Polly Langhorst 





NE TIME a little boy was sitting by the 

roadside crying. A man came along on 

horseback. He stopped and asked him why he 
was crying. 

The little boy said, “I have just come over 
from England. Nobody will take me in, and 
I can’t find anything to eat.” 

The man said, “Get on the horse behind me 
and I will take you to my home.” 

So the little boy climbed up behind the man. 


As they rode along, they saw some water be- 
side the road, and the man said to the little 
boy, “What do they call that in your country?” 

The little boy said, “Water.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call it 
that here. If you do the people will laugh at 
you. You must call it ‘Absolution.’ ” 


They rode a little farther and soon they 
came to the man’s house. 

The man pointed to the barn and asked, 
“What do you call that in your country?” 

The little boy answered, “Barn.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call it 
that here. If you do the people will laugh at 
you. You must call it ‘Mount Hager.’”’ 


They fed the horse and fixed some nice clean 
straw for his bed. 

Then they went into the house. As they 
came into the kitchen, the man pointed to the 
fire in the fireplace, and said, “What do you 
call that in your country?” 

The little boy answered, “Fire.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call it 
that here. If you do the people will laugh at 
you. You must call it ‘Red Face Jack.’”’ 


Then the man pointed to the old white cat 
asleep in the corner, and asked, “What do you 
call that in your country?” 

The little boy said, “Cat.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call it 


WHEN | WAS A LITTLE GIRL, my grandmother used to tell me this 
story. | used to laugh every time she came to the surprise at the 
end. She often told me how she had first heard the story from 
her mother, and that her mother had heard it from her mother 
away back in the early days of New England. 


That is the way a true folk tale grows. “Easy Degree” is a true 
folk tale. This is the first time it has ever been written down for 
others to read.—The Editor. 
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so here. If you do people will laugh at you. 
You must call it ‘White Bunch of Evil.” 


After they had eaten their supper, they went 
upstairs to bed. The man pointed to the stairs 
and asked, “What do you call them in your 
country?” 

The little boy said, “Stairs.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call 
them so here. If you do people will laugh at 
you. You must call them ‘Steps of Artillery.’ ” 





WHITE BUNCH OF EVIL 


When they got into their bedroom, the man 
took off his trousers and as he hung them on 
the back of the chair, he asked, ‘““What do you 
call them in your country?” 

The little boy said, “Trousers.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call 
them so here. If you do people will laugh at 
you. You must call them ‘Clappers.’ ” 





Then the man pointed to the bed, saying, 
“What do you call that in your country?” STEPS OF ARTILLERY 

The little boy said, “Bed.” 

“But,” said the man, “you must not call it so 
here. If you do people will laugh at you. You 
must call it ‘Easy Degree.’ ” 


The boy and the man went to bed and were 
soon sound asleep. 

When morning came, the man woke the lit- 
tle boy and told him to go downstairs and start 
the fire, and after awhile he would come down 
and get their breakfast. 

The little boy did as he was told. In a little 
while he came to the foot of the stairs and 
called to the man: 

“Master, Master, arise from your Easy De- 
gree, put on your Clappers, and descend the 
Steps of Artillery, for White Bunch of Evil has 
got Red Face Jack and gone to Mount Hager, 
and without the help of Absolution, we will all 
be destroyed!” 





—M. Butterfield-Smith by Lois S. Johnson. EASY DEGREE 
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“loftes for “Jeachers 


INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


FOR THE TEACHER interested in 
promoting intercultural under- 
standing, the bibliography, One 
World in School, by Lou Ella 
Miles, Chairman, School Commit- 
tee, St. Paul Council of Human 
Relations, is a storehouse of in- 
formation. 

Copies may be obtained from 
the publishers, the American 
Teachers Association, Box 271, 
Montgomery 1, Alabama, 35 cents 
each for one to five copies, dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 

Although this 56-page pam- 
phlet is a bibliography, the an- 
notations are so complete that 
the teacher may obtain many 
valuable suggestions for teaching 
human relations. 


TEACHING HUMAN RELATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING materials, listed 
in One World in School, will be 
of interest to elementary-school 
teachers who hope to develop de- 
sirable attitudes toward intercul- 
tural problems. 


Intercultural Books for Chil- 
dren, a bibliography by Helen 
Trager; Children’s Literature and 
the Negro Stereotype, by Celia 


Stern and William Van Til. Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., 5 cents each. 


Books About the Negro for 
Children. Council Against In- 
tolerance in America, 17 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y., 5 cents. 


We Build Together, by Charle- 
mae Rollins, 1941. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, 
Ill., 25 cents. 


We Americans, Annotated List 
(nationalities). New York Pub- 
lic Library, 42d St. and 5th Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., free. 


Reading for Democracy, by 
Fannie Goldstein, 1944. Wilson 
Library Bulletin, H. W. Wilson, 
950-972 University Ave., New York 
52, N. Y., 15 cents. 


USING THE NEWS 


From TOLEDO, OHIO, comes this 
tip on how to use the News to 
promote international under- 
standing. Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers of the second and third 
grades of the Cherry School lis- 
tened to their teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Wasserman, read the story of 
“The Forgotten Village” by Hilda 
Van Stockum, which appeared in 
the November 1946 issue. The 
tale of the little Dutch children 
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At left is one of the pictures illus- 
trating the story, “The Forgotten 
Village,” in the NEWS. Below is 
a scene from the play put on by 
the Cherry School, based on the 
story and pictures. 


who received gift boxes from 
America appealed to the boys and 
girls and they worked out a 
dramatization of the story. 


Presented at a school assembly, 
with costumes and_= scenery 
created by these second- and 
third-graders, the play made a 
big hit with the entire school and 
stimulated interest in all Junior 
Red Cross members in gift box 
packing. (See illustration on 
this page.) 


CHILD’S BOOK OF FOLKLORE 


RECENTLY off the press is a book 
of particular interest to teachers 
in elementary and junior high 
schools. The Child’s Book of 
Folklore, edited by Marion Vallat 
Emrich and George Korson, and 
published by the Dial Press, N. Y. 
(240 pages, $2.75), is a collection 
of American folklore for children 
from the ages of 6 to 12. 


Best known within the Ameri- 
can Red Cross family as editor of 
The Red Cross Courier, and au- 
thor of At His Side, the history 
of the American Red Cross in 
World War II, George Korson, co- 
editor of The Child’s Book of 
Folklore, is author of several 
other collections of folklore, in- 
cluding Minstrels of the Mine 
Patch and Coal Dust on the 
Fiddle. 


Marion Vallat Emrich, wife of 
Dr. Duncan Emrich, Chief of 
Folklore Section, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, has long 
been a student of folklore. 


FOLK SONGS 


ANOTHER BOOK your classes will 
enjoy is the Fireside Book of 
Folk Songs. In this collection 
are 147 of the old folk songs, 
long-loved for many years. Over 
500 color pictures make the songs 
come alive. (Simon and Schus- 
ter, N. Y., 1947, $3.95.) 


—Elizabeth W. Robinson 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge 
the courtesy of the publishers 
and editors of The Child’s Book 
of Folklore, for their kind per- 
mission to reprint the following 
in this issue of the News: “Five 
Little Folk Tales,” “Tongue 
Twisters,” and an adaptation of 
“Paul Bunyan.”—The Editor. 








WE'RE LEARNING THE SAFE WAY-—These children at John Hay 
School, Chicago, Illinois, are learning traffic safety in an accident 
prevention course given by the Chicago Red Cross Chapter. 


The tracks, signals, and other props are owned by the chapter 
and are set up wherever the class is given in schools in the 
Chicago area. The boys and girls furnish their own skates and 


vehicles. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


SO Oi GIN obi avcccedeccesnws Vice President 
for School and College Activities, American Red Cross 
EDWARD A. RICHARDS. . Director, American Junior Red Cross 


BEBO W. MAB occ ccc cccccccseccss Deputy Director 
PE CE TE sete cdeckcewoesns Assistant Director 
ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON.......... Assistant Director 
® 
RE: SEINE 6 ecb icc ctccnecccens Editor, the NEWS 
GReree ©. PURI s 6 occ cccccccncics Managing Editor 
GEES Be, RUMIIID so vce vec ccedevescesestc Art Editor 
MARION BLOOM, WILLIAM J. FLYNN, 
ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON........ Contributing Editors 
* 


The American Junior Red Cross is the 
American Red Cross in the schools 


Thinkers and Blinkers 


BELONG to the Thinkers Club, 


Their members watch with care, 


For red lights and for motor-horns, 


That tell them to beware! 


The Blinkers do not even look, 


When crossing any street; 


They run right into traffic 


On their bicycles or feet. 


The Thinkers Club is important; 
It reminds one every day, 





That all the crossings must be crossed 


The very safest way! 


Lucia Cabot 
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